your 
Sunglasses 
Or reading 
glasses 
are all 
hearing 
glasses 


with convertible 


SLIM, NEW TEMPLE 
INSTANTLY 

DETACHABLE TO 
USE WITH ANY 
FRAME YOU WISH 


eyeglass hearing aid 


Dahlberg introduces a smart, new 
idea that makes using an eyeglass 
hearing aid convenient and 
practical. You can fit the Dahlberg 
“Twin Optic Ear” to every frame 
you own... in seconds! 

If you haven’t seen the “Twin 
Optic Ear,”’ you should. It’s slim, 
light, convertible! It gives 
wonderful hearing performance, 
praised the world over for clarity 
and smoothness. Choice of colors. 
See your phone directory for 
nearest Dahlberg Office. 


FAMOUS DAHLBERG HEARING 
AIDS SOLD AND SERVICED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Custom “Miracle Ear’ —The newest model 
of the world’s first cordless hearing aid. 
“Magic Ear” Mark 1I—A small, powerful 
hearing aid that hides behind your ear, 
weighs only 14 ounce. 

“Super 5”—World’s smallest super- 
powered hearing aid with AVC (auto- 
matic volume control). For severely 
deafened. 

Write for information on any of these 
new Dahlberg Hearing Aids. For Doctors 
and Clinics . . . New 40 page, illustrated 
Product Data Manual. Write for copy. 


THE DAHLBERG COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINNESOTA 


Pioneers of Ear Level Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, “em July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.4 


Entered as second class matter at the post office = Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 13, Md. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


ANOTHER NEW AND HELPFUL PRODUCT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING FROM BAHLBERG 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


A beginning lip reading picture set in bright poster colors 
drawn especially for deaf children . . . 


Ideal for SCHOOLS, TUTORS, MOTHERS. 


AUDIOLOGISTS 


We offer a word list illus- 
trated in bright poster colors, 
patterned after the PB-50 
word lists. These words are 
within the vocabulary level 
of the severely hearing handi- 
capped child with 2 or 3 
years of special education. 
Not a standard list, these 
pictures are useful for clin- 
ical purposes, as in hearing 
aid evaluations and finding 
approximate consonant dis- 
crimination scores in hearing 
handicapped children. These 
87 words are the same size 
and quality as the beginning 
lip reading set. 


MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE: If within 10 days you 
are not entirely satisfied, 
send the set back to us and 
your money will be cheerful- 
ly refunded. 
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ALL DRAWN IN COLOR 
To stimulate the child’s interest 


EACH CARD COATED 
in clear plastic 


UNIFORM SIZE 

334” by 412” 

PERMANENT FILE 

Each set packed in sturdy file box 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN WORDS 


Commonly used in beginning lip reading 
courses for young children 


100 WORDS IN 14 CATEGORIES 
Action words, transportation, food, clothes, 
etc. 


USEFUL FOR YEARS 


For matching games, review and reading 
flash cards . . . words printed in large, clear 
type on the backs 


DOUBLE SET AVAILABLE 


For early matching games and first reading 
exercises 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Please send me the picture set checked below. 
| enclose check or M.O. for: 


(— Single Lip Reading Picture Set $15.00 
(0 Double Lip Reading Picture Set $25.00 
Speech Audiometry Set. 


Name 
Address 


California residents add 4% sales tax. 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 


Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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BETTER HEARING... 


NOT “BETTER HIDING” 
is what’s important 
in Hearing Aids! 


In Zenith’s opinion, all too much em- 
phasis is being placed today on the size 
and concealing qualities of hearing 
aids. Not enough is said about the ad- 
vantages the hard-of-hearing should 
really look for when they buy a hear- 
ing aid. 

One would almost believe that a 
hearing aid only needs to be smaller 
and less conspicuous to be a better 
hearing aid. That the best possible of 
all conceivable hearing aids is an invis- 
ible one. 

Of course, there is no such thing as 
an invisible hearing aid at this time. If 
it were possible to make one, Zenith, 
with its vast resources and 40-year ex- 
perience in the field of sound reproduc- 
tion, would have developed it. 

What is possible (and Zenith has 
proved it) is to develop remarkable pre- 
cision instruments that reproduce 
sound with such amazing clarity that, 


Please mail me free 
mounted full-color 


to users, hearing is a pleasure again. 
Zenith dealers offer a hearing aid 
model for every electronically correct- 
able hearing loss. 

True — Zenith has achieved great 
progress in making hearing aids 
smaller and less conspicuous, but we 
have never sacrificed hearing aid qual- 
ity and performance for size. Zenith 
and Zenith dealers will always place 
cosmetic advantages second to hearing 
aid performance. 

We recommend that anyone with a 
hearing loss see a doctor first... then, 
if the loss is correctable, to select the 
hearing aid that offers greatest hearing 
help. 

A modern, precision hearing aid can 
bring a wonderful new life to the hard- 
of-hearing. Helping them to enjoy its 
full benefits is a privilege—and a chal- 
lenge—to us. It’s part of the Zenith 
Crusade. 


— CLIP AND SEND TODAY 


Zenith Radio Corp., Hearing Aid Div. 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 42N 


“LIVING SOUND" 
HEARING AIDS 
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ear chart, and list 
of local dealers. 
Also literature and 
information on 30- 
Day Free Trial Of- 
fer for Physicians. 


Chicago 39, Illinois 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren, They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1546 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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\¥ Widest possible selection of response 


\ Positive, automatic output pressure limit. 


The NEW Vicon M-4 provides four different 
response settings within the instrument itself: Nor- 
mal lows with high emphasis; normal lows with 
normal highs; reduced lows with high emphasis; 
reduced lows with normal highs. These settings, in 
combination with four different receivers, give the 
Vicon dealer 16 different response curves to fit 
individual needs. 


The NEW Vicon MA-5 was specifically de- 
signed to provide assistance and correction for 
recruitment and tolerance cases. The automatic 


THE 


output pressure control actually shuts the instru- 
ment off for the duration of loud sounds such as 
thunderclaps, shotgun blasts, slamming doors, etc. 
The instrument resumes normal operation a frac- 
tion of a second after the sudden loud sound has 
passed. The control is adjustable to limit output 
pressure to any desired level from 95 db. to 132 
db., using selected receiver. 


Both the Vicon M-4 and the Vicon MA-S5 are 
priced the same as other Vicon monaural models. 


/ C 0 f) INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


154 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Vicon manufactures 


other monaural 


THE Vj CON instruMENT COMPANY 


154 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Piease send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. 


and stereophonic 
hearing instruments 
to fit various needs. 
| All monaural 

| instruments have 
“Clear-Phone” 


| NAME 
| ADDRESS 


magnetic telephone 


pick-up. All are 


CITY. competitively priced. 
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To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREA 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOC 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its me 

bership all who are interested in improving th 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
their ability to communicate with those wh 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life i 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 

year—$100 for life) includes a subscription t 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend add 
tional support to the work of the Associatio 
may become sustaining members fot a fee a 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of th 
Association, is an information center about deaf 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell it 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob 
ably the largest in the world, containing book 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 
S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
President 
Grorce T. Pratt 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


Mrs. LitiAN GROSVENOR JONES 
Secretary 

HILLEARY F. HOskINSON 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. IsABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D.C. 
C. Case 
President, Boston University 
LEONARD M. ELstap 
President, Gallaudet College 
ALEx. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. IRENE R. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MARIAN Bett FarRcHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Mrs. Bett GROSVENOR 
Washington, D.C, 

JOHN EnGAR Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1956-1959 


Joun YALE CROUTER 
Supt., Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf 

JEROME F, DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn, 

JUNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 

CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 


Gerorce T. PRATT 
Prin., Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. EvizABetH V. Scott 
Florida School for the Deaf 


1957-1960 


G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Mrs. LiLiAN GROSVENOR JONES 
New York City 
HELEN Scuick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


1958-1961 


SisTER ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 

JOSEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 

Sam B. Craic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 


LEXANDER GHAHAM HELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
| 
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ifs Ke to the Volta Bureau 


RATEFUL acknowledgment is made to the friends of the Alexander Graham 
G Bell Association for the Deaf who have responded to our annual Christmas 
Appeal by sending gifts to help in extending services to deaf children and adults 
__ and those working with them. Our thanks again to those individuals and schools 

“for the deaf who cooperated in the Appeal by mailing letters to their friends, and 
to the members of the Alexander Graham Bell Club of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America who assisted us by addressing, stuffing, stamping and sealing several 


thousand envelopes. A partial list of Christmas donors appears below: 


A 
Lillian C. Abel, Mrs. John S. Allen, Ethel 
Altschul, Florence D. Ayers, J. W. Andrews, 
Anonymous (3) 
B 

Mrs. Ballenberger, Mr. & Mrs. John A. Bauch- 
man, Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Becker, Elizabeth F. 
Beder, Beecher’s Family Resort, Mrs. David J. 
Berryman, Mr. & Mrs. A. Blachman, Margaret 
Bodycomb, Mrs. Frank Boehm, Fred M. Booth, 
Dr. John E. Bordley, Mrs. Gertie Brown, Wm. 
J. Brown, Florence M. Browne, Mrs. Don 
Blaker, Mrs. Oswald Brown, Mrs. W. A. Bry- 
ant, Lena L. Burgdorf, Justice Harold H. Bur- 
ton 

J. M. Callahan, Mr. & Mrs. Joe P. Callan, Don- 
ald R. & Rae M. Calvert, Mrs. W. W. Carra- 
way, Barbara Carroll, Martha Corrigan, Mary 
Daniel Cason, Mrs. Theodore Chamberlin, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joe Chifalo, Mr. & Mrs. Al. C. 
Clark, Elsie H. Clark, Myron H. Clark, John 
D. Conklin, Eileen Connolly, Mrs. Archie 
Carson, Patrice Costello, Mary Pallay Covell, 
Alan Y. Crouter 


Mrs. Faye F. Danford, M. Dardick, Freda H. 
Davenport, Hallowell Davis, Edna E. Davis, 
James M. Davis, Virtudes de Barinas, Mrs. 
Julia Delahanty, Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Capt. 
Jerome F, Donovan, Mrs. Selma Dorman 


E 
Dr. Watt W. Eagle, Nazelie Elmassian, Grace 
D. Ely, Mrs. Jack Estes, Agnes Erickson, E. K. 
Erickson 

F 
V. Falck, George A. Falconer, Gerald Fales, 
Mrs. Julia Fall, John Falsetta, Dr. P. M. Far- 
rington, Katherine Feeley, S. Feldman, Mrs. 
Sylvia S. Feldman, Finley Mfg. Corp., Herman 
Fitz, Margaret H. Fitzgerald, Dr. & Mrs. G. D. 
Flaxman, J. M. Floyd, Mrs. Bertha M. Foss, 
Mrs. J. W. Fowlkes, Ernest Fraenkel, Mrs. 
Permele E. Francis, M. E. Franks, Inc., Rich- 
ard W. Flint 
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G 
Mrs. Wilbur H. Gearhart, Mrs. Virgie M. 
Gilliland, Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, Mrs. Nancy 
Giordani, Mrs. Charles Gleckman, Mr. & Mrs. 
Wm. Gleicher, Mr. & Mrs. M. W. Glosserman, 
Mrs. Barbara U. Goyette, Mrs. B. P. Graham, 
Mrs. Jerome M. Graham, Mrs. T. B. Grainer, 
Lige Grant, Mabel H. Gray, Mr. & Mrs. Ben I. 
Greene and Helen, James M. Greenwood, Lula 
West Grigsby, Dr. Mildred A. Groht, Seymour 
M. Gross, Joseph Gryzbeck, Mrs. Elsa Gutmann 


H 


Emma Haber, Mrs. John Haire, Mrs. W. G. 
Hamm, Mrs. Paul D. Hansell, Louise Harden, 
Nathan P. Harris, Mr. & Mrs. Raymond P. 
Harris, Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Hatcher, Mrs. Wil- 
bur Hazelett, Mrs. John S. Hedrick, Edna S. 
Heffner, Don E. Helbling, Mrs. Forrest G. 
Hendershot, Ada M. Hill, Nora D. Hill, Geral- 
dyne M. Holt, Horace Mann Home & School 
Assn., Mary H. Holschuh, Dwight J. Hotchkiss 


3, 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Ingerson, Charles Hill 
Jones, Howard I. Jurecezki, Mrs. Emelie O. 
Kalal, Alt. Kaschkadajew, Jacqueline Keaster, 
Vida B. Kent in honor of Mrs. Chase, Eliza- 
beth B. Key, Mr. & Mrs. Julius Knauer, Mrs. 
D. Kosouski, Mr. & Mrs. Lee M. Krusmark, 
Otto K. Kunath 


Mrs. L. L. Langdon, G. George Larsson, Mr. 
& Mrs. Edward Levenson, Mrs. Saul Levy, 
Adolph Loeb 

M 


Marianna Macomber, Pearl L. Maier, Richard 
Marsh, Mr. & Mrs. John V. Martino, Lynne R. 
Martin, Emilia Martyka, Richard A. MecCul- 
lough, Mrs. Thomas F. Meehan, June Miller, 
Mrs. J. C. Monoghan, Mr. & Mrs. Carl Henry 
Monsees, Mrs. F. E. Morency in memory of 
Mr. James Conway, Mrs. H. L. Mundy, Leslie 
S. Murashige 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Conversational Language 


GRACE MANNEN 


Part I of a series which will be reprinted in book form early this summer, 
The complete text of the book will appear in this and succeeding issues of the 
Volta Review. It is recommended both to teachers of the deaf and to parents 
who wish to help their older deaf children when they are at home. 


The author was formerly supervisor of the speech department, Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, Omaha. She is now with the Lutheran School for the 
Deaf, Detroit. Requests for her materials have prompted the publication of 


this useful series of lessons. 


HERE is an old proverb which says. 

“He who has a tongue in his head 
can go all over the world.” It is not 
enough for the deaf child to have a 
tongue in his head; he must be taught 
to use it to express his thoughts. his 
wants and his feelings. 

The material in this series is intended 
to fill a need expressed by many teachers 
in residential schools for the deaf. It is 
presented with the purpose in mind of 
helping pupils become more aware of 
some of the common remarks used in 
daily conversation: and the hope that 
pupils will be encouraged to make 
greater use of everyday expressions, 
with the knowledge that they are typical 
of both those who hear and those who 
are deaf. 


This material is not recorded with the 
thought that it will take the place of 
basic language, or provide all conversa- 
tional needs, but it is an attempt to give 
pupils greater confidence in their ability 
to get along in a hearing world if they 
can establish a “ready made” vocabu- 
lary that is more or less common to all 
people. 

The conversations outlined may be 
referred to as “conversation openers.” 
since they may pave the way for further 
conversation. They are intended to 
arouse an assurance of the necessity of 
establishing a conversational vocabulary 
that is essential when we mingle in 
society. 


Language is a need common to all 
people. It is a means of making friends. 
exchanging ideas. carrying on business 
and having wants satisfied. No matter 
WHO you are, or WHERE you are, you 
cannot get along satisfactorily without 
language. 

Language may be produced in a vari- 
ety of ways. That presented here will be 
conversational-type language used daily 
by people in various situations. These 
exercises are intended to provide help 
in improving spoken language and lip- 
reading. 
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To bring about a closer relationship 
with SPEECH, LANGUAGE and LIPREADING 
let us consider the common character- 
istics of these arts. 


SPEECH is 
a means of communication 
a means of expressing thoughts 
LANGUAGE is 
a means of communication 
a means of expressing thoughts 
LIPREADING is 
a means of communication 
a means of understanding other people's 
thoughts as they express them. 
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Conversation is the form of language 
that we use the most throughout the day. 
Good manners demand conversation. 
Questions require replies. Our needs 
are satisfied through conversation. Our 
ability to use good language helps us in 
conversation. 

To make good use of conversation you 
must be interested in people. things and 
places. You must have an interest in 
reading to have something to talk about. 


Watch! Observe! Listen! 


To enlarge your vocabulary carry a 
notebook. Write down new words you 
meet each day. Never let a day go by 
without writing something worth re- 
membering. 

Increase your vocabulary by changing 
words frequently. Take the word nice: 
we talk about nice clothes. nice weather. 
and nice houses. Nice is a perfectly good 
word, but we wear it out with over-use. 

Occasionally use other words in place 
of nice. For example, say intelligent or 
interesting people. smart clothes, delight- 
ful or pleasant weather. 

Nothing makes conversation as inter- 
esting as new vocabulary used in differ- 
ent ways. Nothing makes conversation 
as tiresome as over-use of words such 
as nice or fine. 

Your vocabulary notebook should be- 
come your daily companion. Practice 
reading aloud the conversational ex- 
pressions supplied in these pages. Add 
new expressions to them. File these 
new expressions in your personal vocab- 
ulary notebook. Make use of some of 
these expressions daily to begin improv- 
ing your conversational skill. 


Work Assignments for Improving 
Conversational Ability 

1. Daily make use of interesting ideas 
you read about, see on television. 
or acquire in other ways. 

2. Select a number of descriptive 
adjectives which may be used in 
referring to the weather, for in- 
stance. without using the word 
nice. 


Examples: a brisk morning 
a pleasant morning 
a tiresome day 
a dismal day 
an invigorating 
morning 
3. Daily read aloud some of the con- 
versational expressions in_ this 
book or from your personal note- 
book. 
REMEMBER—Only through PRAC- 
TICE-USE and INTEREST in PEOPLE 
and THINGS can you expect to im- 
prove your conversation. 


PART ONE 
Guiding Conversation 


It will always be necessary for you to 
live with people and get along. Improv- 
ing your conversation will help. Con- 
versation is needed at all times and in 
all places. 

You cannot make conversation if you 
do not have anything to say. Whenever 
you are with people it is necessary to 
be prepared to converse. 

Conversation is a sort of mental game 
with each one doing his share to keep 
the game going. In answering questions. 
supply enough information so that 
people will not have to ask a second and 
third question to find out what they want 
to know. 

YES and NO are not as courteous as a 
more complete answer would be. 


Examples: 
Are you ready, Ann? 
(wrong) Yes. 
(right) Yes, Mother. I'm 


coming. 
Are you going with us? 
(wrong) No. 
(right) I’m sorry I can’t go 
tonight. 


Gestures to show approval or disap- 
proval, such as nodding your head or 
shrugging your shoulders. are considered 
discourteous in most instances. 
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Learn to replace such mannerisms 
with suitable language. 

LEARN TO SAY WHAT YOU MEAN AND 
MEAN WHAT YOU SAY. Your conversation 
is a good test of your language ability. 


What to Talk About 


There is no excuse for people saying 
they have nothing to talk about. The 
newspapers. books, television and the 
movies are just a few of the sources of 
information you can use in conversation. 
Conversation, like any game, is some- 
thing you have to work at to win. 

Think over some topics you might 
talk about to start conversation. 

Here are a few suggestions to help you 
get started: 
Television programs you enjoy. 
Tell why you enjoy them. 
School activities. 
Trips you have taken. 
Books you have found interesting. 
Summer vacation plans. 
Planning parties. 
Hobbies. 
Your hometown and community. 

9. Current events. 

10. Movies. 

11. Sports and athletics 

THE MORE YOU CAN TALK ABOUT 
THINGS, THE LESS YOU WILL TALK ABOUT 
PEOPLE. 

You can make use of conversation 
daily. The schoolroom provides an op- 
portunity to use a great deal of conver- 
sation. 

Schoolroom Conversation 

What a pupil might say: 

I need more paper. please. 

What did you say? 

Shall we copy that? 

Shall we copy that. (name) ? 

Please say that again. 

Here is a note for you from 

(name). 

This is from (name). 

(Name) sent this. 

I left my book in the dormitory. 

May I get it? 
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Vil be right back. 
I’m late because I had to go to 
the infirmary. 

I’m late because I had to wait for 
the doctor. 

I have to see the doctor at (time) 
o'clock. Here is my excuse. 
Here is my tardy slip. 

(Name) hasn’t come back yet. 
May I see you after school? 
What page. please? 

What does that mean? 

I don’t know that word. 

How do you pronounce it? 
What is the pronunciation of 
this word? 

I’m sorry. I don’t know what you 
said. 

I didn’t understand you. 

How do you spell it? 

What does that word mean? 
May I be excused? 

I don’t understand that. 

When are exams? 

Thank you for your help. 

What a teacher might say: 

Can you hear me? 

Do you understand what I said? 
See me after school. 
Will you please take a message to 
the office? 

5. May I have your attention? 
Excuse me. someone is at the door. 
Don’t waste time. 

Have vou copied this? 

9. We will have a test tomorrow. 

Many of you are responsible for spe- 
cial duties in taking pupils to and from 
school, and for order in coming into 
the buildings. This is another excellent 
means of making use of conversation, 
for there is particular language for such 
duties. 


Line Duty Conversation 


Get in line. please. 

Line up please. 

Stand in a straight line. 

Go to the front of the line. 
(name). 

Go to the head of the line. 
(name). 
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Stand in front of (name). 

Stand behind (name). 

The line may go now. 

You may go now. 

Move along quickly. 

Don’t crowd. 

You may lead the line, (name). 
Wait until you are all lined up. 
Stop pushing. 

You may head the line, (name). 
Get ready to line up. 

Wait until you are all in line. 


.. The small line up first. 


The girls will go first. 
Move along quietly. 


Dormitory Conversation 


a supervisor might say: 

Get ready for school. (girls) 
(boys). 

Do you have your hearing aid 
on? 

It’s time to go to school. 
Please put your things away. 

Is your room in order? 

Keep your rooms in_ order. 
(girls) (boys). 

Did you go to the infirmary this 
morning? 

Did you get permission from the 
office? 

Will you please take a message 
to the office? 

Someone is here to see you, 
(name). 

Hurry or you will be late for 
school. 

Don’t forget to sign out and in 
when you go home. 

You may watch television after 
you finish your work. 

Have you finished your work? 
I am not satisfied with your work. 
Don't stay up late. You can do 
your talking in the morning. 
Lights out now. 

Please turn off your light as soon 
as you are through. 

Here is a letter for you. (name). 


21. 


a pupil might say: 

It’s time for school. 

Are you ready? 

It’s time to go. 

Hurry or we'll be late. 

I am through with my work. May 
I watch television? 

Don’t be so noisy. 

I’m leaving now. 

Who is on duty? 

May I help you? 

What else shall I do? 

Did I get a letter? 

I have misplaced my pen. Did 
you see it? 

Are you through with the fun- 
nies? 

Did anyone see my notebook? 
I can’t find it. 

There is a good TV program on 
now. 

May I go to the drugstore? 

May I have permission to go 
downtown? 

I'm sorry I forgot to check out 
when I went home last Friday. 
Would you please make a tele- 
phone call for me? 

(Name), may I speak to you? 
I'm looking for (name). Do you 
know where she is? 


Teen-age Club Conversation 


What a customer might say at the snack 


bar: 


Two sacks of popcorn, please. 
A bottle of coke. please. 

A small coke. please. 

A hamburger plain, please. 

A hamburger with everything. 
A hamburger with onions. No 
pickles. 

A chocolate malt. please. 

One Seven-up and one coke. I'd 
rather have a bottled coke. 
Please give me a napkin. 

How much will that be? 

May I have a little more salt on 
my popcorn? 

I'd like a hot dog. No mustard. 
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What a person on counter service might 
say: 
May I help you, please? 
What will you have? 
Your order, please? 
Do you want anything 
please? 
Will that be all? 
What flavor do you want? 
Will that be a large or 
coke? 
I’m sorry, we are out of Seven-up. 
I'm sorry, the hot dogs are all 
gone. 
Here is your change. 
That will be twenty-five cents. 
Thank you. come again. 


else, 


small 


I’m sorry. counter service is 
closed. 

You are a nickel short. 

Please don’t crowd. We will 
take care of you as soon as we 
can. 


Have you ordered? 


Your hearing aid can be the subject 
of a great deal of conversation. Become 
familiar with the conversation needed. 
in school and at home, in talking about 
your hearing aid. Be certain you know 
the names of the various parts of the 
hearing aid so that you can state your 
needs. 


Conversation Concerning Your 
Hearing Aid 


My hearing aid isn’t working. 


My hearing aid has gone off. 


My hearing aid seems weak. 

My hearing aid is low in power. 

Can you hear at the theater with 

your aid? 

Can you hear in church with your 
aid? 

Have you worn this battery long? 

What seems to be the trouble with 

your hearing aid? 

Do you have any pipe cleaners? 
Your mold needs cleaning. 
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Selling As A School Activity 


Many school activities such as Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout organizations pro- 
vide occasions for selling. Courtesy is 
a requirement in business. Increase 
your sales ability around school by mak- 
ing use of courteous conversation in 
selling. 


Salesman: 
Would you like to buy a ticket 
to the Boy Scout Exposition? 
I’m selling tickets for the — 
class play. Could I sell you one? 
The Boy Scouts are selling films. 
Would you like some? 
The Girl Scouts are selling cards. 
May I show them to you? 
Please look at our Christmas 
cards. They are on display in 
the ————— room. 
I'm selling (cookies), (candy), 
(cards) for the Girl Scouts. 
Would you like some? 
I’m selling athletic tickets. May 
I sell you one? 
Would you like some (popcorn), 
(candy) ? 
Thank you. I hope you will like 
(them), (the candy). 
Thank vou, I hope you will enjoy 
the (show). (play). 
Thank you, please let me know 
if you would like some more. 
They are different prices. These 
are ——. 
What size film do you want? 
We are selling flash bulbs for the 
Scouts. Would you like some? 
There is a special price on them. 


Customer: 

1. How much are they? these? 

2. I'll take two boxes. 

3. I'll take a 620 film. Just one. thank 
you. 
When is the play? 
Are the athletic tickets good for 
both football and __ basketball 
games? 
Do you have any change? I have 


only a five dollar bill. 
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Library Conversation 


The library, whether it be the school 
library or the public library, calls for 
particular conversation to meet your 
needs. 


What a borrower might say: 

I would like a library card. 

please. 

2. May I renew my library card? 
Mine has expired. 

3. How much do I owe on this 

book? 

This book is overdue. 

How long may I keep this book? 

6. Where will I find books on sci- 

ence? government? 

7. | have lost my library card: may 

I have a new one? 

8. Where will I find stories for chil- 
dren? 

9. May I exchange books, please? 

10. I didn’t care for this book: may 
I have another one? 

11. I was disappointed in this book. 
12. Which of these books do you 
think is the most interesting ? 

3. When should I return this book? 
1. I can’t find the book. Will you 
tell me where I might look? 
iS. May I take this book to the 

dormitory ? 

16. Thank you. I’m sure I will enjoy 
it. 

17. Do you have any new books in 
the library? 

18. What kind of books would you 
recommend for a (boy). (girl) 
my age? 

19. Have you read this book? Did 
you find it interesting? 


What the librarian might say: 
1. May I help you find something? 
2. May I help you choose a book? 
3. What kind of book are you inter- 


ested in? 
4. This book is overdue. 
5. You owe —— cents on this book. 


6. Your library card has expired. 
I'll give you a new one. 
I will have to issue you another 


card; this one has expired. 
_ 8. That book is out just now. 
+ 9. You may take out only —— 
books at a time. 
10. I have just read this. I’m sure 
you will find it most interesting. 


Table Conversation 


Practice courtesy at the table. Be 
courteous in asking for and receiving 
food. The family usually enjoys visiting 
at the table when they are all together. 
You must do your share. Here are 
general remarks used daily at the table 
in asking for food. Practice them 
whether you are at school or in your 
home. 


1. Please pass the } 

2. May I serve you some meat? 

chicken? roast? 

3. Will you have another roll? 

1. May I have the bread? 

5. Will you have tea or coffee? 

6. Will vou have milk? 

7. I'd like the butter. please. 

8. I don’t care for any. thank you. 

9. Do you use cream in your coffee? 

10. This pie is wonderful. Did you 
make it? 

11. This salad is delicious. 

12. This is my favorite kind of cake. 

13. Do you use sugar in your coffee? 

14. Will you have coffee now or 
later? 

15. Try some of this good relish. 

16. Do you care for steak sauce? 

17. Please excuse me. I don’t want 
to be late for school. 

18. Will you have some gravy? 


19. ——-—. will you grace 
today? 

20. ———.. will you give the table 
blessing ? 


21. Thank you, I’ve had enough. 
22. I'd like the recipe for this cake. 
23. May I serve something more? 
24. Won't you have some of the 
strawberry preserves? 

25. I don’t care for cereal this morn- 
ing. 

No more. thank you. 
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Special teachers give auditory training to deaf children in Houston’s public 


school classes. 


Houston, largest city in Texas, will 
welcome all those attending the Regional 
Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, April 17 and 
18. Educators, parents and others inter- 
ested in the education of deaf children 
will congregate for the meeting which 
is open to all interested persons. The 
registration fee is $2.00 for all attend- 
ing the sessions. 

Miss Audrey Hicks. supervisor of the 
program for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing of the Houston Independent School 
District. is chairman of the program for 
this. the regional meeting to be held by 
the Association in the vears when there 
is no national meeting. Also serving 
on the program committee are Mr. John 
Grace, superintendent of Texas School 
for the Deaf in Austin and Mrs. Walter 
Stuck, administrative head of Sunshine 
Cottage in San Antonio. 

Registration on Friday afternoon will 
be followed by a panel discussion. A 
general meeting is planned for Friday 
evening. Featured on the program will 
be talks primarily of interest to parents 
and demonstration of classes for the 


deaf from outside the immediate Hous- , 
ton area. Other tentative plans are for ° 
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an Open House for Houston classes and 
clinics. 

Classes in the Houston public schools 
are taught by 22 teachers. The itinerant 
teachers give instruction in lipreading, 
and auditory training, and give special 
tutoring at least twice weekly to all hear- 
ing impaired children from kindergar- 
ten through senior high school. Full 
time instruction is given to the deaf and 
severely hard of hearing from preschool 
through the fifth grade. 

The Houston School for Deaf Children 
is another of the facilities for deaf chil- 
dren in Houston. It was founded in 
1947 by the Sertoma International Club. 
Thirty pre-school age children from the 
city and surrounding areas are enrolled. 
All work under the staff of six teachers 
and one supervisor is completely oral, 
with emphasis on auditory training. 

A part of the total program for the 
deaf in Houston is the work of the 
Houston Speech and Hearing Center, 
directed by Dr. Jack Bangs. Also in this 
field is the Houston Council for Deaf 
Children. All of these and others will 
cooperate to make the meeting profitable 
and interesting. 
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PICTURES 
make 
WORDS 


JOYCE THORNTON 


Miss Thornton, formerly of Manchester, Eng- 
land, is now teaching preschool deaf children at 
the Medica! College of Virginia, Richmond. 


IMPLE, action-type stories are used 

as a teaching device at Dockray 
House Nursery and Infant Department 
of the Royal Residential Schools of the 
Deaf in Manchester, England. The aim 
in using these stories is to widen the 
vocabulary of the children. The stories 
are presented in such a manner as to 
encourage the children to lipread, offer 
spontaneous speech and also to read 
and write. 

Each sequence of a story is first pre- 
sented orally. After the teacher has 
told the children the different sequences 
of the story, she uses every means she 
can to check the children’s comprehen- 
sion of the lip read pattern. For exam- 
ple. if the boy in the story fell, the 
teacher might ask the children: “What 
did the boy do?” “Did the boy jump?” 
“Did the boy run?” She encourages 
the children to give oral answers to all 
of these questions. 

Another device used by the teacher 
to check on comprehension, is asking 


the boy walked the boy ran. the boy fell the 


one child to draw on the blackboard a 
picture showing what happened. Another 
child is asked to write the story on the 
blackboard, telling what happened. 

Acting out the stories is very stimu- 
lating and satisfying to the children— 
and this is a very sure way of check- 
ing on comprehension. The careful 
placing of stage props around the class- 
room offers more opportunity for lip- 
reading and speaking. If the boy in 
the story carried a basket. the teacher 
might ask: “What did the boy carry?” 
“Did the boy carry a table?” “Did the 
boy carry a cow?” “Who can fetch the 
basket from the cupboard?” The act 
of going to the shelf and picking up 
a basket makes the story real to the 
children. 

The final step in teaching is the pic- 
torial illustration by the teacher. This 
serves to confirm the action of the story 
for the children. 

If the story is about a boy who goes 
fishing. the first picture would show 
him walking along with a fishing pole 
over his shoulder. Then he would be 
shown sitting on a river bank fishing. 
The last two pictures would show him 
catching a fish and walking home with 
the fish in his hand. Each picture car- 
ries a simple legend of the action de- 
picted. 

To avoid confusing and distracting 
the children the illustrations of the 
stories are very simple and definite. If 
the story says, “the boy climbed the 

(Continued on page 43) 


boy cried 
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Dr. Larr is assistant professor of speech, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. His paper 
was presented at the 34th annual convention, 
American Speech and Hearing Association, held 
Nov. 17-19, 1958, in New York City. 


HE need for speechreading training 

to assist hearing handicapped indi- 
viduals in making social and economic 
adjustment is well recognized. How- 
ever, a great proportion of those who 
would benefit greatly from this phase of 
aural rehabilitation fail to enroll in 
speechreading classes. Some of those 
who begin such a training program do 
not continue formal instruction until 
adequate skill in visual communication 
has been developed. It is probable that 
motivation and interest are important 
factors in this problem. Techniques 
which have proven to be useful for the 
motivation of beginning students of 
speechreading include anecdotes (5.8.1), 
games (3), and motion pictures (7). 
Television programs, such as those con- 
ducted by Cypreansen (2) serve to in- 
troduce ihe subject to a great number 
of hard of hearing people. Their at- 
tempts to understand speech through the 
commercial television medium may have 
been discouraging because of frequent 
camera changes which result in sudden 
shifts in the position and size of. the 
image that appears on the television 
screens. Also, the fact that a cartoon 
character so often appears to do. the 
talking reduces the value of commercial 
television for speechreading practice. 
Nevertheless, television plays such an 
important role in American life, it seems 
desirable to explore the possibilities of 
educational television for the study of 
visual communication. 
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Speechreading Through Closed Circuit Television 


ALFRED L. LARR 


As a preliminary to the examination 
of this method for instruction of hear- 
ing handicapped individuals, the follow- 
ing information was obtained on a 
normal hearing group of University stu- 
dents. Three main objectives were: 
1. to determine the size of image on a 
television screen which is most satisfac- 
tory for speechreading; 2. to find the 


facial angle which affords optimum 
visual perception for speechreading 


and 3. to gain some indication of the 
improvement in speechreading proficien- 
cy which occurred during successive 
class meetings. 

Closed circuit television facilities of 
the Theatre Arts Department of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
were utilized in this study. The equip- 
ment consisted of a Dage Vidicon, Model 
101 camera chain; which utilized two 
television studio type cameras and a 
film camera chain (4.6). The com- 
plexity of the system required super- 
vision by a full-time engineer, although 
well trained students were able to oper- 
ate the equipment successfully. Simpler 
and less expensive equipment is current- 
ly obtainable which is suitable for 
speechreading practice.* 

A simplified test of speechreading 
ability was presented to twenty-five 
members of a University class for pro- 
spective teachers of speechreading. Each 
student read prepared sentences to other 
members of the class who viewed the 
speech on a television monitor screen 

*Simple fixed one camera chain equipment is 
presently available to educational institutions and 
has several advantages over the three-camera installa- 
tion: (1) low cost (approximately $1500.00), (2) 
easy operation, (3) the equipment can be expanded 
by adding components to the single unit and (4) 
it is ideal for. educational and research situations 


where direction and operation is performed by 
personnel whose training in electronics is limited. 
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in another studio without receiving audi- 
tory cues. During five consecutive week- 
ly meetings each student presented 
twelve sentences, each containing a key 
word which was shown to the class previ- 
ous to each presentation. The members 
of the class wrote their perceived re- 
sponses and the examiner scored their 
paper to determine the percentage of 
the material that was correctly identi- 
fied. The image of the speaker was shown 
on the monitor screen in four different 
size images: 1. upper torso: 2. head 
and neck; 3. head only; and 4. lips 
only. It was hoped that this procedure 
would provide an indication of the most 
satisfactory image size for speechreading 
practice by means of television. To 
gain information regarding the degree 
of difficulty imposed by different angles 
from which the ‘speaker image was 
viewed, three angles were used: 1. 
front view; 2. 45 degree angle view 
and 3. profile view. 


RESULTS 


1. General Improvement 

A tabulation of the total class scores 
showed a steady improvement in speech- 
reading ability. Some of the individuals 
in the class decreased in ability after 
attaining high scores during early meet- 
ings. On the other hand, some students 
appeared to have made little or no im- 
provement from the first to the last meet- 
ing. The majority of the class members 
improved steadily during the five weeks 
of the experiment. The mean scores for 
the class as a whole improved from .40 
during the initial meeting to .73 during 
the fifth meeting. an improvement of 
33%. Individual differences were great. 
as is indicated by a range of mean scores 
from .30 to £84. During the first meet- 
ing one student could not perceive any 
of the sentence material. The most suc- 
cessful pupil scored .83 correct during 
that meeting. One member of the class 
decreased in ability from the first to 
the fifth meeting after a striking im- 
provement during the second meeting. 
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Some of the members of the class made 

their highest score during the third or 

fourth meeting. The mean score earned 

by the group in attendance during the 

five meetings was 54 percent. 

2. Effect of the Image Size on Speech- 
reading Scores 

The size of the image which appeared 
on the monitor screen seemed to be an 
important factor influencing © speech- 
reading accuracy. The highest mean 
score for the five meetings. .663. was 
registered during the period in which 
the head and neck image was shown. 
The mean score for the period during 
which the upper torso was shown proved 
to be virtually identical with a percent: 
age of .662. The Head Only image was 
considerably more difficult for visual 
communication of speech if the mean 
score of 47% is an accurate indication. 
When speech was read with only a large 
image of the lips revealed, it was very 
difficult to interpret the meaning. Only 
36% of the words contained in the sen- 
tence material was correctly identified 
by the group during their observation 
of the Lips Only image. 

When improvement from the first to 
the last meeting was used as a criterion. 
the Head and Neck camera shot was 
superior as indicated by a mean per- 
centage score of .55. Improvement in 
visual perception of speech while view- 
ing the Lips Only image was found to 
be .43. An improvement of .29 occurred 
in the understanding of speech when the 
Upper Torso image was shown. Use of 
the Head Only image resulted in an im- 
provement of only 19 percent. 

3. Effect of Facial Angle on Speech- 
reading Scores 

In order to determine how well speech 
can be read on a television screen when 
the image of the speaker is shown from 
different angles. three different views 
were studied. The first was a front 
view. the second showed the speaker's 
face turned 45 degrees and the third 
was a profile view. Each of these was 
utilized during the presentation of a 
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single size of image. The front view 
and 45 degree angle view were appar- 
ently easier to read than the profile view. 
That the 45 degree angle camera shot is 
slightly superior for speechreading is 
suggested by the mean score of .615. 
The mean score for the use of the front 
view image was .589 and the score for 
the use of the profile view was .433. 


DISCUSSION 


It is reasonable to conclude that closed 
circuit television is a promising medium 
for the motivation of beginning speech- 
reading students. A steady improve- 
ment was observed for nearly all of the 
students who participated in this study. 
If there is sufficient parallel between 
this method, using hearing teachers in 
training. and the actual speechreading 
situation with hard of hearing subjects, 
it might be predicted that speechreading 
at very close range or concentrating on 
the lips too much would not contribute 
to effective speechreading. Neither 
watching the Lips Only nor the Head 
Only images produced as high scores as 
watching the Upper Torso or Head and 
Neck images. Viewing speech from a 
front aspect of the speaker produced 
virtually the same scores as when the 
speaker’s face was turned 45 degrees. 
However when the speaker was shown 
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in profile speech was much less accur- 
ately interpreted. 

This study should be regarded as ex- 
ploratory. Further research is needed 
to suggest more definitely the usefulness 
of closed circuit television for speech- 
reading training and practice. Objec- 
tive research with which to compare 
these results is lacking. It was observed 
by the examiner that the method is inter- 
esting and stimulating to beginning 
speechreading students. Subjectively. 
it appears to be a worthwhile phase of 
the teacher training course in speech 
reading. Wide individual differences 
were observed. Further research is 


_needed to indicate the application of 


these techniques to groups of hearifig 
handicapped individuals. 
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Circuit?” 


IT HAS BEEN SAID that the ideal school is the school with one pupil. If this be 
so, then it will be conceded that the ideal conditions making for the best results in 
education and culture will be found where the school is the child’s own home and 
where the teacher, competent in all respects as such, possesses the added qualification 
of being the childs’ own mother. While it is not often that we have instances of this 
ideal combination of the single pupil, the home, and the mother-teacher they have 
not been heretofore unknown, and they quite invariably have proven that deaf chil- 


dren, 


in the environment of the home life and with the language of that life in 


constant use about them, may, with sympathetic and intelligent teaching, reach prac- 
tically any grade of development and culture that would have been attainable for 


them had they possessed the power of hearing. 


April, 1909. 
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Editor, The Association Review, 
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BOOK NOTES 
REVIEWS 


Speechreading (A Guide for Laymen), by 
Adam J. Sortini, Washington: The 
Volta Bureau, 1958. 50 pages, paper, 
$1.00 postpaid. 

This book is a concise publication 
written to help parents, regular class- 
room teachers and speech therapists who 
must assume the responsibility of help- 
ing the hard of hearing child. Often 
they are reluctant to proceed in the 
child’s behalf because they are confused 
and uncertain. This is not a textbook 
but a guide for the layman, as the sub- 
title indicates. 

Chapter I, “Ways To Discover a Hear- 
ing Loss,” provides information, not 
only for teachers in the urban areas who 
may suspect a hearing loss, but for 
teachers in rural sections where no hear- 
ing surveys are conducted or no trained 


therapists are available. 

Chapter II, “Reasons for Speechread- 
ing Instruction,” emphasizes the im- 
portance of speechreading for the child 


with a hearing impairment severe 
enough to require an aid, and one with 
a mild hearing loss for whom speech- 
reading supplies the assistance needed 
to improve his ability to communicate. 
This chapter also includes reasons why 
a teacher should learn a basic speech- 
reading method, the physical conditions 
of classroom, lighting. etc. which help 
the pupil to understand, and the psycho- 
logical factors which make an apt lip- 
reader and a good teacher. 

The major portion of the book is 
devoted to practical procedures for 
teaching beginners. At first the teacher 
may use pictures of objects or the ob- 
jects themselves (i.e., ball, pipe.) She 
places these on the table, then says, 
“Show me the ball,” etc. Later contrast 
words such as “pail and “pole” are in- 
troduced. After a few lessons, simple 
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commands are given: “John, fold your 
hands” or “Barbara, open the door.” 
Childhood songs and jingles stimulate 
interest. A number of jingles are pre- 
sented in the book. 

Suggestions for teaching the more 
advanced pupil, too, are presented, 
among them ways of using stories and 
various interesting games. 

Final chapters deal with special in- 
structions in the use and care of hearing 
aids, a six-week auditory program and 
valuable lists of “Don'ts” and “Do’s” in 
the care of aids. At the close there is a 
short discussion of ways to care for a 
child’s hearing. The book’s value to 
both teachers and parents is enhanced 
by the inclusion of an excellent speech- 
reading bibliography. Rosamond GC. 


Wright, Washington, D. C. 


The Young Handicapped Child, by Agatha 
Bowley (section on The Young Deaf 
Child, L. Gardner), Edinburgh and 
London: E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 
1957. Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, U.S. agents. 127 pages, $3.50. 
This small volume is motivated by 

high purpose, namely to “build up an 
informed, constructive. intelligent and 
sympathetic attitude towards children 
who are physically or mentally handi- 
capped.” More specifically, it is a con- 
cise, thoughtful presentation of three 
childhood disabilities: blindness, cere- 
bral palsy and deafness. The author’s 
aim is to make available to parents and 
teachers the objective facts as well as 
the deeper implications of these condi- 
tions. 

Towards this end, the book is divided 
into two sections: the first dealing with 
factual details of each of the disabilities, 
the second with the human relationships 
between the handicapped child and the 
figures in his life from earliest protected 
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childhood to adulthood. Each of the 
disabilities is treated in non-technical 
style and in a manner designed to help 
parents deal with problems from a base 
of known information. 

The chapter on the young deaf child 
is particularly good. It offers concise, 
readable, pithy coverage of the impor- 
tant facts and implications of nerve 
deafness in young children. and includes 
both severe and partial loss. Enough 
information is presented to help parents 
understand; and not so much as to cause 
confusion. Among the topics touched 
upon are: the difficulties and methods 
of detection of deafness in very young 
children; some of the problems of dif- 
ferential diagnosis among deafness, men- 
tal retardation. and emotional disturb- 
ance: the psychological implications of 
deafness: and some of the educational 
implications. In connection with the 
detection of deafness. audiologists might 
wish to challenge the author’s omission 
of PGSR audiometry and his statement 
that. “With children under 2 years, the 
human voice is the most reliable test.” 

As for the psychological implications 
of deafness in the young, Mr. Gardner 
offers a graphic and moving. illustra- 
tion through the comparison of the early 
morning awakening of a deaf child with 
that of a hearing child. In the latter 
case, the child awakens to reassuring 
sounds: a bird, a car, the sound of 
crockery in the kitchen, the murmur of 
voices. The deaf child. of course, hears 
none of this. He awakens in a silent 
vacuum of sorts, punctuated by visual 
and sometimes olfactory informational 
signals. Suddenly. his mother appears 
before him. Not being able to hear her 
footsteps, he did not even know she was 
on the way. As suddenly she disappears. 
Not being able to hear the doorbell. he 
does not know what summoned her from 
his side. This absence of background 
noises. warnings, preparations, the au- 
thor explains, results in feelings of iso- 
lation and insecurity with their atten- 
dant implications on development. 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


e Residential modern school in beau- 
tiful Monadnock Region 

e Trained teachers . . . Audiologist 

e Oral methods 

e Pre-school through primary grades; 
program developing to. 12-year 
school 

e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 

e New vocational and recreational 
building 
Parent counselling and education 


e Teacher training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 
tain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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A high-quality unit for the larg 
the classroom. The amplifier i 
at a pre-determined level. Mia 
with built-in phonograph is also 


A new instrument for the sma 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six outlets can be connected sin 


The Model 162 is intended for 
tions of the American Standar: 
for speech” and the ‘‘discrimi 
may be made with optional a 


mod 


The GSAR, a portable psychog 
can be obtained from patients 
ing GSR is correlated with sti 
instrument. 


mode 


The Békésy Audiometer produc: 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patie 
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company 
260B group hearing aid 


ss. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
ated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
es or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
ble. 


| 280A auditory trainer 


ss. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
tity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
ously, each with its own volume control. 


162 speech audiometer 


| and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
ciation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
loss of speech.”’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
nts. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


664 psychogalvanometer 


Dmeter, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
ponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


automatic audiometer 


puditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
structed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
les his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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Gardner also stresses the importance 
of the early encouragement of speech 
and lipreading for the young severely 
deaf child, first in an atmosphere of 
friendly play between parents and child; 
and later, more expertly and intensively. 
in the special school for the deaf. In 
regard to the partially deaf child, he 
recommends that a hearing aid be ex- 
pertly fitted as early as possible and 
that such a child attend the regular 
schools if he so qualifies. The chapter 
is well illustrated with stills taken from 
the widely acclaimed British film, Thurs- 
day's Children. 

The last chapter of the book, “Over- 
coming Adversity,” is pointedly directed 
by Dr. Bowley to easing the anguish of 
parents of disabled children. The theme 
of the chapter is that “there is purpose 
in the experience of suffering, for it can 
be thought of as a test. a way of learn- 
ing. of enduring. of overcoming and of 
obtaining inner serenity.” By way of 
contrast with the factual approach of 


the first part of the book, this section 
moves straight into the hearts of par- 
ents. It might profitably have been used 
as preface to the factual details section 
of the book, for factual details do not 
generally allay such spiritual anguish 
as is suggested in the last chapter. This 
is, however, a minor detail that does not 
detract from the value of the book. 
Concise though it be for the experienced 
worker, the book is a worthy addition 
to the literature on the disabled child.— 
Edna Simon Levine, Associate Research 
Scientist, New York State Psychiatric 
Institute. 


Life at My Fingertips, by Robert J. Smith- 
das, Garden City; Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958. 260 pages. $4.00. 
Robert Smithdas lost his sight and all 

but a small remnant of hearing at the 

age of five, as the result of spinal menin- 

gitis. He groped his way back into a 

strange new world of darkness, and yet 

marked the passing of daylight when 


available 


and 


and 


vance, may be addressed to 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
FFEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND ft | 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
- Watertown 72, Mass. 
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the warmth of the sun left his face. This 
was the small beginning of the substi- 
tution of one sense for another that was 
to develop into an adjustment nothing 
less than miraculous. Even when the last 
remnant of hearing had vanished five 
years later, he would run a bow across 
a violin to sense the variety of vibrations. 


He entered the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind in Pittsburgh at 
the ageiof six and learned Braille and 
the manual alphabet. It was there that 
he “came to terms with his world of 
silence.” The silence was not a vacuum. 
“It had several personalities of its own,” 
he explains in the book, revealing a 
sensitivity of mind and body that has 
served him through the years. This 
same sensitivity is evidenced in his de- 
scription of a handclasp. “There is a 
brave handclasp, a weary touch, a sly 
touch, a clasp full of profound depres- 
sion. 

From the Pennsylvania School he 
went to Perkins Institute for the 
Blind in Watertown, Mass., where he 
had constant practice in reading lips 
through his fingertips and in the use of 
the manual alphabet in the palm of his 
hand. He also acquired skill in games 
and sport. It was at this Institution that 
he learned of the education of the deaf- 
blind girl, Laura Bridgeman. He 
wondered “whether she had experienced 
the same cold sweat, the nagging fears 
that he had known and mastered only 
through self-control.” After graduation 
from Perkins came residence at the 
Industrial Home for the Blind in Brook- 
lyn where Robert developed new skills 
and speed in manual work and continued 
his outdoor sports. 


The next step, and the most difficult 
one, was entry at St. John’s University 
in Brooklyn. With the help of Johnny 
Spainer, his companion through college, 
and with constant application to his 
studies, he graduated cum laude and 
with a special blessing from Pope Pius 
XII. As Smithdas reached for the roll 
of sheepskin he felt the heavy vibration 
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of the tremendous ovation given him 
by the audience. 

The following fall he entered New 
York University, and in 1952 received 
his master’s degree. 

Today this young man travels about 
the country giving as many as 250 lec- 
tures a year, explaining the work of the 
Industrial Home for the Blind. 

Life at my Fingertips is an amazing 
and inspiring story, lightened by a fine 
sense of humor, beautifully colored with 
rare insight and feeling. 


A Deaf Boy Grows Up In the U.S.A., by 
Powrie V. Doctor, Washington: Gall- 
audet College, 1958. 13 pages. 

This talk, printed in pamphlet form, 
was delivered at the Kansas State School 
for the Deaf Parent-Teacher meeting on 
April 3. It depicts typical experiences 
of the parents of a deaf boy; and dis- 
cusses the boy’s education in schools for 
the deaf in the United States. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


Educational Press Bulletin, 302 State 
Office Building, Springfield, Ill. 


November, 1958 


Outlines the planning. functions and 
testing procedures to be followed in a 
hearing screening program in a public 
school system, giving suggestions for 
classroom teachers from kindergarden 
through junior high school. The sec- 
tion on suggested materials for class- 
room use also gives sources. Published 
by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the state of Illinois. 


Exceptional Children, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


October, 1958 


“Some Implications of Hearing De- 


fective Juvenile Delinquents,” Frank 
Kodman, Jr., Lewis Lieberman, Vincent 
W. Byers and Carol Farquharson. This 
study compares the results of a pure-tone 
hearing study conducted at Kentucky 
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Village, a state-operated institution for 
juvenile delinquents, with a sample of 
tests of public school children in Ken- 
tucky. The incidence of hearing loss 
for the children in the Village was sig- 
nificantly greater than that for the pub- 
lic school children. The authors state: 
“It should not necessarily be interpreted 
as a causal relationship between delin- 
quency and defective hearing. This 
would indeed be an oversimplification 
of the delinquency problem.” 


“Public School Programs for Children 
with Impaired Hearing in Small School 
Systems,” Alice Streng. chairman of the 
department of exceptional education, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
Hearing programs which have been suc- 
cessful in two communities are de- 

*cribed. The one in Delaware functions 

in a state community having a total 
population of 318,000 with a school 
population of 64,000. flow-chart 
shows how both state and city school 
systems coordinate with the state board 
of health. crippled children’s services 
and an audiology clinic. 


The other program is in the smail 
Wisconsin town, Shorewood. population 
17,000. This effective program started 
in 1933 with one teacher. There are 
now three teachers and one speech 
therapist for the 30 hearing handicapped 
children enrolled in the public schools. 


“The Deaf Adult—Missing Expert.” 
Steven B. Getz. The author makes the 
observation that little current research 
is concerned with the educational needs 
of the deaf child. The test of the suc- 
cess of an educational system is in the 
social and economic adjustments made 
by the pupils after they have left school. 
Dr. Getz feels that deaf adults are the 
best qualified to judge the efficacy of 
educational systems or methods. and 
that they should be heard on this sub- 
ject. 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, 1001 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


November, 1958 


“Films on Audiology: a Brief Anno- 
tated List.” Sue Earnest and Robert W. 
Gillen. This is a list of 45 films on 
acoustics, anatomy of the ear, audiome- 
try, pathology, education and_ speech- 
reading that can be purchased. borrowed 
or rented. Short resumes of the films 
and sources are given. 


Noise Control. 1278 Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


September, 1958 


“Workmen’s Compensation Benefits 
for Occupational Hearing Loss,” Noel 
S. Symons. An explanation of the law 
recently enacted by the New York State 
Legislature to provide workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits to employees for oc- 
cupation-connected loss of hearing. 
written by the attorney who served on 
the industry-labor committee that nego- 
tiated the provisions that are written 
into the law. Provisions of the new 
law are discussed in detail. 


“Ears Can Be Protected,” Major 
Elizabeth Guild, USAF. The author. 
stationed at the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base. O. states that management 
should take the responsibility for pro- 
viding adequate ear protective devices 
and making them available at or very 
near the locations where noise exposure 
takes place. An indoctrination and fol- 
low-up program on the use of ear plugs 
and /or over-the-ear protectors is essen- 
tial. The information pertains particu- 
larly to the high frequency noise en- 
countered by those working on jet 
engines. 

“Hazards of Noise Exposure.” Wayne 
Rudmose. The author discusses the ir- 


reparable damage done to the inner ear 
through exposure to excessive industrial 
noises, measurement of both noise and 
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hearing and what constitutes “dangerous 

noise exposure” and how it affects hear- 

ing. Knowledge gained through re- 

search has given a better understanding 

of the problems, but more knowledge is 

necessary. especially about the effects of 


intermittent exposures to steady or im- - 


pulse noise. 


Postgraduate Medicine, Essex Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 3, Minn. 


March, 1958 


“The Hearing Handicapped: Their 
Education and Rehabilitation,” S. Rich- 
ard Silverman, director of Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf and professor of 
audielogy. Washington University, St. 
Louis. The author is also the president 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. Dr. Silverman dis- 
cusses hearing impairment that is severe 
enough to interfere with or retard social 
efficiency. He covers the meaning of 
the terms deaf and hard of hearing. the 
increased acceptance of hearing aids in 
the past five years. the improvement of 
the aids. and the accepted methods of 
testing. In the section on Education 
and Rehabilitation of Deaf Persons. he 
discusses the three approaches to the 
education of deaf children: that which 
stresses the limitations imposed by deaf- 
ness and endeavors to have the deaf 
person a happy deaf person rather than 
an “imitation hearing one”; that which 
stresses the idea that deaf persons do not 
have a separate world. but must func- 
tion in a hearing and speaking world: 
and that which favors early fundamental 
training to enable the deaf child to real- 
ize his potentials within the limitations 
of the handicap. This school of thought. 
while realistically recognizing that in 
certain situations the deaf may always 
be marginal. takes the view that they 
can enjoy economic, academic and so- 
cial achievement among the deaf and 
hearing. In addition to covering the 
educational and vocational guidance es- 
sential for deaf children, the article also 
discusses the vocational and psychologic 
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Trips and Treats 

Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 
A teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations. . . . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 
er’s use. . . . Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Language Book I 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons 


planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Both now available from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


A Lipreading Text with Workbook 
By Ena G. Macnutt 


This useful lipreading textbook and 
manual was prepared for teachers of 
hearing impaired children by the form- 
er hearing counselor in the public 
schools of Newton, Mass. 


The accompanying workbook makes it 
possible for the pupil to use a work- 
book for lipreading, just as he does for 
other subjects. 

TEXTBOOK-MANUAL 

$4.70 postpaid 

(plus 12c for mailing) 


decenpanying Workbooks 65c each, 
postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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guidance of deaf adults. Listed are the Greenaway, headmaster of Yorkshire 
organizations in the United States that Residential School in England, in a re- 
deal with the problems presented by im- port reprinted from the Yorkshire Resi- 
paired hearing, also some of the govern- — dential School for Deaf Children, makes 
ment the observation that the “adult deaf in 
on promiems “North America are by and large much 
_ better off than the adult deaf in this 
country.” That they have better and 
higher paying jobs he attributes to the 
Volume 3, Number 6, 1958 fact that their education continues until 
are 18 to 21 years of age. and to 
Is Issue of the schoo! paper OF Ol the excellent vocational training pro- 
Vincent’s School for the Deaf contains ts He 
comments on the high standard of edu- 
mer by two of the Sisters teaching in 
the school. The report tells of the many athens 
schools of the deaf visited by the teach- 
ers and also about the International ‘8- 4" refers to the “oralism” in the 
Congress on the Educational Treatment schools. 
of Deafness held in Manchester. 


St. Vincent’s Quarterly, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 


The Tot Pole, icho Hill School f : 
Deaf, Cc. “The best way in the world for deaf 
” boys and girls to improve their lan- 
October, 1958 guage is to read and read.”—The Ala- 


“The Headmaster’s Notes,” Dr. E. S.  bama Messenger. 


CALENDAR +> 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETING—APRIL 17-18: HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION — Apr. 6: 
DEAF — June 28-July 3: Colorado Springs, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Colo. 
37TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, COUNCIL FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN — Apr. 7-11: Atlantic TH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
City, N. J LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS — Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 


Mew York THE EASTERN STATES INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACOUSTICS 
—Sept. -1-9: Stuttgart, Germany. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA — May 14-16: ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct, 22-24: 
Ottawa, Ontario. Cleveland. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 13-15: Cleveland. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY— June 9-12: 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30: 
Washington, D. C. 
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Parents SECTION 


The first month of the new year is an 
appropriate time to inaugurate a new 
department for our new Parents’ Sec- 
tion, organized at the Summer Meeting 
in Pittsburgh last June. Here will be 
included news for our parent groups and 
about them—what they are thinking and 
doing. We feel certain that our teacher 
readers. too, will want to read and be 
kept up-to-date on parent activity. In 
later issues we hope to offer you some 
parent group round-table discussions on 
topics of vital interest to all. 

Heading up the Parents’ Section is 
Robert Cole, president, New Hyde Park. 
N. Y. Mr. Cole is the father of a deaf 
girl, 8. and a boy. 5, both attending 
Lexington School for the Deaf, N. Y. 
Harold E. Donaldson, vice president, is 
the father of a 10-year-old girl attending 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf. Pittsburgh. George Fellendorf. 
recording secretary, has a 7-year-old 
deaf daughter who is now attending 
public school in Easton, Pa. She form- 
erly attended Mill Neck Manor in New 
York. She receives an hour of special 
help each day from a private teacher. 

A Governing Board, to be composed 
of a representative from each of the first 
15 afhliate groups (excluding those 
represented by officers), is presently 
being formed. 

It seems appropriate now to meet all 
of the member groups and learn a little 
about them and some of their activities 
and hopes for the future of the Parents’ 
Section. 


Gallaudet School Parents’ Group, 
St. Louis 


This newest affiliate group has 47 
members whose children attend the Gal- 
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laudet Public Day School. Mrs. Grace 
H. Kiebler is president of the group. 


Parents’ Group, North and Northwest 
suburbs, Chicago 

Mrs. Floyd W. Lehmann, president 
of this group representing 18 families. 
writes: “Our Parents’ Group is probably 
the only one of its kind, since our deaf 
children attend several different schools: 
St. Joseph’s in University City, Central 
Institute in St. Louis, Lutheran School 
in Detroit, St. Gregory’s in Chicago. 
the Bell School in Chicago, public day 
schools in Evanston, Elk Grove and 
Palatine and our state school in Jackson- 
ville... . Mrs. Buchan (mother of deaf 
twins) and I are planning to do some 
teacher recruitment sometime in late 
March or April. We are going to visit 
the high schools and young peoples’ 
church groups in our area. We plan to 
give a talk on how deaf children are 
educated, and along with this we have 
selected two movies to show. . . .” 


Mothers’ Oral Club, Alexander Graham 
Bell School, Cleveland 
Mrs. Agnes Juako is president of this 
group which represents 22 family mem- 
bers. 


Parents’ Association, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York 

Our national president, Mr. Cole, 
heads up this residential school group. 
which has enrolled 110 family members 
as affiliates of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association. This group regularly 
publishes an informational ‘Parents’ 
Newsletter,” and members are particu- 
larly interested in an expanded program 
of public information on deafness. 
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PTA, Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, Tex. 


This PTA group has enrolled 20 mem- 
bers as affiliates with the national sec- 
tion. Mrs. Kenneth R. Little is_ their 
recording secretary. 


Adams School, Youngstown, Ohio 


The Parents’ Study Club for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing has 20 affiliate 
members. As one of the first fifteen 
groups to join the Section this club has 
named Mrs. Robert Titus to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Section. 


Erie Association for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children, Erie, Pa. 
Mrs. William Rennie. president of the 
Erie Association and its nominee for 
the Governing Board, writes that the 
group wishes to support a vigorous na- 
tional public education program on deaf- 

ness. 


Mayfair School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. John Calogar is president of 
the Parents’ Group. Children of these 
13 members attend the Hearing Conser- 
vation Class at Mayfair School. 


University of Kansas Preschool for the 
Deaf, Kansas City, Kan. 

Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff. president of 
the Parent’s Group. speaks for 28 family 
members when she writes: “We are 
eager to participate in the education not 
only of our children but also of the 
general public to the needs of the deaf 
child . . . we are grateful for such an 
organization as this and hopeful of an 
enlightened future.” 


PTA, Junior League School for Speech 
Correction, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Ralph D. Mitchell is president of 
of the PTA, which has enrolled 20 affili- 
ate members in the Parents’ Section. 
Nominee for the Governing Board is 
Mrs. R. F. Kilpatrick. a former president 
of the Club. The school is a private 
day school enrolling approximately 60 
students. 


PTA, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis 


Twenty family members have become 
affliated members of the Parents’ Sec- 
tion of the Association. This private 
residental school enrolls approximately 
170 students. Mrs. Harriet Richardson 
of the Central Institute Staff was one of 
the members of the Association Parents’ 
Committee which worked on the initial 
planning of the Parents’ Section. 


Dallas Council for the Deaf, Dallas, Tex. 


Mr. R. B. Donovan represents the 
council on the Governing Board of the 
Parents’ Section. He is also immediate 
past president of the group, which has 
15 affiliate members. Mr. C. L. Prestien 
is now president. This group is working 
actively for the improvement of the 
educational program for the deaf in 


Dallas. 


Mill Neck Manor, Long Island, N. Y. 


The Parents’ Group. with 16 affiliate 
members, takes an active interest in 
teacher recruitment. Mr. Fellendorf, 
whose daughter formerly attended the 
school. furnishes the following report: 
“Mill Neck was and is trying to interest 
teachers’ college students in entering the 
field of special education, particularly 
the field of the education of the deaf. 
Many young college students have made 
up their minds as to the area of educa- 
tion they are going to enter. however, 
so we felt a need to tell the story before 
they get into college. We contracted 
the counsellors of the groups known as 
the Future Teachers of America. Each 
public high school seems to have such 
a group, and they all seemed happy to 
have someone willing to come to a meet- 
ing and present a subject for discussion. 
We would arrange for a parent or 
teacher from the school to attend a FTA 
meeting, show a film strip about the 
school, talk about the requirements for 
entering the field and answer questions. 
After the meeting we would invite those 
children who wanted to explore the mat- 
ter further to visit the school for a day. 
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Some children expressed sincere interest 
and certainly a new understanding after 
these sessions. The Parent’s Section 
might look into this as a project for the 
near future. It might pay big dividends 
in recruiting teachers of the deaf and it 
most certainly would help in education 
of the public and the teaching profession 
in general... .” 

Chambers School, East Cleveland, O. 

The Parent’s Study Group, headed by 
Mrs. Bycl Skidmore. has 53. affiliate 
members. Their nominee for the 
Governing Board is Mrs. Andrew Hewis. 
PTA, St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf, 

University City, Mo. 

Mrs. Jerome F. Donovan has been 
selected to represent the 23 affiliate 
members. in the Parents’ Section. This 


private residential school has an enroll- 
ment of approximately one hundred. 


Clarke School Parents’ Conference, 
Northampton, Mass. 

G. A. Morrison is president of the 
Clarke School Conference. which has 
enrolled 109 affiliate members. Dr. Pratt. 
principal of Clarke School, played an 
active part in planning the Parents’ 
Section and was acting chairman of the 
organizational meeting in Pittsburgh. 


Evansville Council for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary Jane Rhodes is president 
of the council, which has 16. affiliate 
members. The children attend the public 
schools in Evansville. which accept deaf 
children at the age of three. Projects 
of this group have included a scholar- 
ship fund for the training of teachers 


of the deaf. 


Parents’ Organization, Western Pa. 

School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh 

Members of the Western Pa. Parents’ 
Organization were hosts to parents at- 
tending the Summer meeting last June 
and worked diligently to assist with the 
organization of the group. Mr. Donald- 
son, the national vice-president. repre- 
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sents them in the Section. Mrs. Donal,- 
son is president of the group, which has 
36 active family members affiliated with 
the Section. 


Oral Deaf Parent Teachers Organization, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The 20 family members of this organi- 
zation are represented on the Governing 
Board by Mrs. Sylvia L. Birckhead, who 
serves also as corresponding secretary 
for the group. Mrs. Birckhead writes: 
“Our biggest projects here in Grand 
Rapids (outside of presenting to the 
Board of Education our recommenda- 
tions concerning the new school, which 
is in the planning stage) have been (1) 
trying to educate the general public 
about the handicap of deafness (2) trv- 
ing to interest teachers and students in 
becoming teachers of the deaf . At first 
we considered helping potential teachers 
financially, but we discovered that there 
was quite a bit of financial aid available 
and that the real job was to convince 
people to use it. So with the Grand 
Rapids Board of Education we bought 
the movie Susan’s Wonderful Adventure 
(available through Clarke School). This 
we show to future teachers and nurses 
and any other groups we can interest. 
We follow up the film with an invitation 
to visit the school for those who are 
truly interested. ... We feel that stirring 
up interest in teaching the deaf would 
be a very good project for the Parents’ 
Section.” 


Parent Teacher Forum, Tucker-Maxon 
Oral School, Portland, Ore. 

The Forum has 27 active affiliate 
members in the Section. Mrs. James T. 
Holden is corresponding secretary of 
the group. which represents the parents 
of the approximately 30 students at the 
private day school. 

Deaf Oral Parents’ Group, Line Ave. 
School, Shreveport, La. 


Mrs. D. P. Margouirk is correspond- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


The Newspaper a Tool of Learning 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building acc dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
oo —— of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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LEISURE 


for 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


Little Bear’s Sunday Breakfast, by Janice, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1958. $2.75. 


This story is an hilarious turn-about 
of the old tale of the Three Bears. The 
Little Bear of this book wakes up hun- 
gry in the middle of his long winter’s 
nap. In his search for food he goes 
into a house where he finds three places 
set for breakfast and tastes the food on 
each plate. Feeling sleepy he goes up- 
stairs and tests the beds for softness. At 
last a mother and father and _ little 
golden-haired girl return home and so 
on. In less adroit hands this could have 
been a pretty miserable story but Janice. 
the author. has told this with a light 
touch and almost wry humor. The ac- 
companying illustrations are appropriate 
and delightfully amusing. 

No doubt younger children could 
follow the story line. but it is our older 
groups of 13, 14 and 15 who really ap- 
preciate the humor and whose faces re- 
flect puzzlement and then laughter and 
amazement as they begin to identify the 
story and get the point. One of our 
fourteen-vear-olds said the title should 
be “The Three Little People.” 

Because of the good pictures this will 
be useful over a fairly wide age range. 


The Daddy Days, by Norma Simon, Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 1958. $2.50. 

The daddy days as any adult might 
surmise are the days. usually Saturday 
and Sunday, when daddies are at home 
and can work and play with their chil- 
dren. 

In using this for oral storytelling with 
good lipreaders of the nine-and ten-year- 
old levels IT have found a good deal of 
preparation is necessary before we ever 
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get to page one. Once the children have 
talked about what their own daddy days 
are like at home, they are ready and 
eager for the book. The modern illus- 
trations are primitive in style, almost 
grotesque, but they are full of humor 
which the children seem to enjoy. The 
activities described are good: raking 
leaves, going for a walk, driving to the 
library to get new books, going to a 
garage for gas, getting a haircut and so 
on. There is entirely too much material 
for one library period, so we have had 
to make this into a continued story. The 
children have been sufficiently interested 
to remind me to get out this book and 
finish the story for them. That is a 
good recommendation for any book. 
Probably most useful in middle school. 
Now, This, Now That; Playing with Points 

of View, by Howard Baer, Holiday 

House, 1957. $2.25. 

This purchase was made with experi- 
mentation in mind. The concept of ob- 
jects and persons and sounds having a 
different appearance when seen from a 
different point of view is exceedingly 
difficult to grasp. This book offers 
large double page. simple. black and 
white illustrations. On one page an 
object is presented from one point of 
view: on the facing page it appears dif- 
ferent in size, shape or appearance be- 
cause of the point of view. For exam- 
ple, from a child’s standing position a 
kitten looks small. but from down close 
on the floor he looks as big as a tiger: 
and down in a crowd a child feels very 
little, yet riding up on the escalator he 
is taller than anybody. To a child 
standing watching a merry-go-round, all 
the horses are rushing by, but when he 
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gets on to ride, it’s the people who 
seem to be rushing past. 

I. have used this with rather slow 
readers from ages 13 to 15. It is dif_i- 
cult to find suitable stories for telling 
for this age group yet this book has 
been, not only acceptable. but actually 
popular with slow to average groups. 
It is different, it presents a challenge 
and gives them a number of concepts to 
think about. Discussion of the situa- 
tions presented. and the language grow- 
ing out of them, has been animated. 

Recommended for the unusual story 
and -for teaching size, shape and space 
relationships. 


Marya, by Marie H. Bloch, Coward, Me- 

Cann, 1958. $2.75. 

“Wonderful,” “Makes me feel warm 
hearted.” “Makes me feel like I knew 
this little girl.” “Makes me feel as if I 
were a member of the family in this 
book.” 

These are some of the comments made 
by a class of good readers in our upper 
school when discussing Marya during 
their library period. Marya is a little 
Ukranian girl who grew up on Cleve- 
land’s southside and the story tells of 
the trials and misunderstandings suf- 
fered by Marya at school. How Marya 
explained her foreign sounding name 
and her Ukranian customs to her teach- 
er and her classmates constitutes the 
heart of this sensitive story for girls age 
13 to 15. This book has evoked deep 
interest and sympathy among our young 
teenagers. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 


Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


‘ 
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N, O 

Dr. C. Stewart Nash, Andre Najor, Drs. Nich- 
olson, Long & Delaney, A. Ochoa, Mrs. Paul 
Oleakotter, Veronica O'Neill 

P 
J. E. Page, Mrs. Charles L. Paine. Mrs. Eugene 
W. Palm, Anne Pancake, Parents Assoc. of 
Lexington School for the Deaf, Dr. & Mrs. 
P. N. Pastore, Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Pearson, 
Mr. & Mrs. G. Hazen Peaslee, Margaret Perry, 
Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Perry, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Petrucelli, Mrs. H. T. Poore, Mrs. Frances D. 
Prince 

R 


Gloria Raffo, Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Ratcliffe, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph W. Reardon, Mr. & Mrs. 
Wm. Rightmire, Major Mauricio Rivas, Jack 
D. Roadcap, Maumee Roberts, Edith M. Rosen- 
stein, Frances Ruef, Margaret Ann Rust, Mel- 
vin Rutt 
s 

D. E. Sanford, Laura G. Sartori, Mr. & Mrs. 
F. Scherman, Mr. & Mrs. John J. Schosser, 
Mrs. Clarence Sharp, Mr. & Mrs. Armstrong 
Shoulders, Mr. & Mrs. Richard Simon, Alex- 
ander Sogolow, Mrs. Beatrice Soudakoff, 
Michael Spadnuto, Mrs. Nicholas Spaness, 
Mrs. Eldora Spiegelberg, Ann L. Staples, 
Richie Steinbach, Gerald J. Steinberg, Dr. E. 
W. Stevens, Mrs. L. S. Stoehr 


i 
Myra Jane Taylor, Palmer Taylor, Richard E. 
Thompson, Newby Toms, Mr. & Mrs. Zach 
Toms, Mr. & Mrs. Zach Toms in memory of 
Mrs. Henry Jeffress 
WY 

Arthur Van Raalte. Verdey D. Vaughan, Mr. 
& Mrs. Ralph W. Verdi, Harry C. Walker, 
Robert M. Watts, Mrs. Betty I. Weinshank, 
Gracie P. Williamson, Mr. & Mrs. Charles E. 
Wilmot, Mrs. Made H. Winkler, Margaret 
Wood, C. E. Worthen, Jr.. Betty C. Wright, 
Fred Yerkes 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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The Parents Talk [t Over 


The Whole Family Helps Danny 


Danny is not quite four years old. 
He is the youngest of six children. He 
wears a hearing aid, and constant prac- 
tice in using his hearing is making him 
much more aware of sound. 


Danny's last tests at the university 
showed a marked improvement in his 
right ear. Previous tests showed a 60 
to 80 db loss in his left ear, the ear in 
which he wore his aid, and an 80 to 90 
db loss in his right ear. Now the right 
ear has climbed up to between 50 to 60 
db loss. Repeated tests seemed to prove 
this, so we had his ear piece changed to 
the right ear. I notice that he hears 
more gross sounds at a greater distance 
now. but I haven’t noticed any marked 
change in his speech. However, we 
were told that this was to be expected. 
as we would have to train the ear in the 
same way we had trained the other. 


When Danny had his tonsils out. the 
doctor drained a lot of fluid from his 
right ear, and that may have accounted 
for the improvement. 

I would like to comment on some of 
the materials we are using for sentence 
work. I find Grace Lassman’s book 
Language for the Preschool Deaf Child 
a great help in teaching sentence struc- 
ture. There are many good suggestions 
for teaching a child correct forms. 


I bought some picture lotto, and we 


began to play games, several of the chil- 
dren sitting around a table with Danny. 
Each child has one of the large picture 
charts. and I hold the small picture con- 
cealed in my hand. I flash one of the 
small cards and ask, “Who has the 

?”” The one who has the pic- 
ture on his chart calls out. “I have the 
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.” 1 answer, “Yes, you have 
a ” This game is enjoyed 


by all the ‘children, pat Danny has 


learned to say, “I 


very well. Sometimes I hide the small — 


cards, then I point to a picture on the 
large card and say, “Can you find the 
_.?” He quickly finds it and 
s, “I found the 

We often play this as a game during 
the day. The charts have the names of 
the objects printed on the back for 
matching the printed word, and he likes 
to match these also. He watched the 
older children matching the word cards 
and he began doing it, too. I bought 
some reading readiness books at the 
dime store, and found a wealth of ma- 
terial in those. I cut from one of these 
books a picture of a city street and a 
picture of a farm, to teach the words 
“city” and “farm.” Then I have an 
envelope of pictures of different objects 
that he places on the large picture of 
the city, for instance, a bus, a street car, 
a stop sign, a store. On the farm pic- 
ture, he places pictures of animals. We 
talk about all these things, and his vo- 
cabulary has grown enormously. He 
lipreads more than 300 single words and 
many phrases‘and sentences, as well as 
question forms The 300 words are 
nouns, but he also lipreads about 36 

verbs and 18 adjectives. 


Mrs. L. L.. MINNESOTA 


When you talk about all the things 
Danny can do and that he thoroughly 
enjoys doing. Mrs. L.. it is hard to real- 
ize that he is not yet four years old, and 
has a severe loss of hearing. Teaching 
language to a deaf child is all a matter 
of repetition and drill, and you have 
the imaginative ability to make the drill 
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interesting for Danny. You play games 
with him to help him learn new words 
and sentence forms, and he is far be- 
yond his age in many ways. Keep up 
the good work! Your reports always 
give me at lift! 


Patience is Important 


Mike is four years old. He lost part 
of his hearing from an infection when 
he was a year old. He attended classes 
at Central Institute one day a week for 
a year, then entered a kindergarten in 
a day school for the deaf, where he is 
now enrolled. 


I think the most important thing for 
any parent of a deaf child to learn is 
patience. Along with patience, go calm- 
ness, understanding and_ relaxation. 
Then come the ability to enjoy the child 
as an individual, to praise him for any- 
thing he does well. and to stop worrying 
about him. I found that as I gained 
patience, so did Mike. We began to get 
away from temper tantrums after I had 
learned a little bit about ways I could 
teach Mike at home. He used to throw 
tantrums several times a week, but after 
I began home lessons with him, and he 
actually became interested in what we 
were doing, his behavior improved right 
away. 

I found out that the tantrums were 
partly the result of his wanting to do or 
have something right away, and not 
being able to understand why he could 
not have that thing immediately. I be- 
gan saying to him, “Wait a minute.” or 
“Pretty soon,” and I would hold up one 
finger. Then he started holding up one 
finger himself when he did not want to 
do something right away. Before long. 
he understood, “Wait a minute.” or 
“just a minute.” through lipreading, 
without the gesture, and since he knew 
what the phrase meant, he was more will- 
ing to wait. It is surprising what a help 
that little phrase has been. 

Mike used to scream a lot. He still 
does now and then, but when he starts 
screaming, I go to him, hold his hand 
against my cheek and make a humming 
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sound in a gentle voice, “m-m-m-m-,” or 
say the syllables, “ba-ba-ba-ba-” quietly. 
He feels the vibration of my voice and 
starts making these sounds himself, 
quietly. Then he forgets all about 
screaming. 

As I said, it takes patience. 1 worked 
with Mike from January 24, 1958 to 
March 18, 1958, before I was sure he 
could recognize one word in lipreading. 
The first word he understood was 
“shoe.” He rebelled against lipreading 
at first. Perhaps I was too insistent, and 
too anxious for him to understand what 
I said. He enjoyed matching objects and 
pictures and colors, but when I started 
naming the objects and trying to get 
him to watch me as I did so, he would 
run away. I felt like giving up, but when 
he finally did lipread that one word. 
“shoe.” I felt wonderful. Then he began 
repeating the vowel “oo™ whenever I 
said “shoe.” and I knew he really was 
giving back. That was the beginning of 
his response, and from then on every- 
thing seemed easier. 

Now Mike is enrolled in the class for 
the deaf in a public schol here in East 
St. Louis, and I can see that what I did 
for him at home really gave him a prep- 
aration for school. He attends school 
from 9 to 3 .goes on the bus by himself. 
takes his lunch just like any other school 
boy, and gets along fine. There has been 
a great difference in him in just one 
year. 


Mrs. K. D., ILLiNots 


Yes. Mrs. D, patience is the first requi- 
site in teaching a deaf child. Not only 
patience to do the endless repeating of 
words and actions, but patience to wait 
for results. The best teacher of the deaf 
I ever knew said to me once, with regard 
to her most famous pupil. “I had taught 
her a year and a half before I began to 
see that I was getting results.” Yet that 
little deaf girl grew up with a fine com- 
mand of speech and language. She was. 


cin fact, Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. 


and she was the first deaf child in the 
United States to be taught to speak. 
You hit upon a very good way to 
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teach Mike himself to have patience. 
Deaf children are very apt to want what 
they want when they want it, and it is 
not always easy to explain to them that 
that will have to wait; but you taught 
Mike to lipread, “Wait a minute,” and 
then he began to develop patience him- 


self, 
A Two Year Old and His Problems 


Johnny is two and a half. He is severely 
deaf. He is being taught at home by 
means of the Tracy Correspondence 
Course. 


Parents need to read, and absorb what 
they read. You can get good advice by 
consulting experts, but it doesn’t stick 
the way printed words stick. For some 
time I did not think John was getting 
anything from the Correspondence 
Course other than having a pleasant time 
doing things he enjoyed, but I found 
that these sessions, repeated over and 
over, began to have an effect. Also, the 
things I read about deaf children gave 


me an understanding of John’s needs, 
and the lessons had an effect on me, too. 

We took John for a new test today, at 
the Hearing Center, and the doctors 
were very complimentary over the im- 
provement in his behavior. Our visits 
to the Center used to be nightmares, but 
now John walks in as calmly as you 
please and is very cooperative. I used 
to have to hold him on my lap while the 
doctor examined him. 

It was the same in the barber shop. 
Someone had to hold him to keep him 
still while he was getting a hair cut. 
Now he goes into the shop and climbs 
into the chair with a great air of doing 
something pleasant. The difference in 
his attitude is remarkable. 

These are some of the things I do 
to help John learn new words. We look 
through a magazine together, and John 
finds a picture he likes. and we talk 
about it. He found an ad for jam, show- 
ing two small children with slices of 
bread and jam. I said, over and over, 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing g@nd/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they ‘attend 


a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A 
COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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“bread,” “jam,” and John went through 
the motion of spreading jam on a slice 
of bread and eating it. 

We found another picture of a baby 
in bed with a ball and some wooden 
beads. This gave us some “B” words. 
We have a bulletin beard on the wall in 
John’s room, and | pin up new pictures 
every few days. We talk about the pic- 
tures while he is getting ready for bed. 
We had a lot of “B” words at one time 
—baby, bed, beads, ball, bell, bath. We 
also have pictures of John’s sister and 
brothers, and he is learning to lipread 
their names—Ann, George. Walter, Bob- 
by. He can point out each picture as | 
name it. 

I found a good coloring book at the 
ten cent store, and John is beginning to 
enjoy coloring. We have the Little Gold- 
en Dictionary, which is good, because 
there are several words beginning with 
one letter. 

John is beginning to pay more atten- 
tion to sound than he did. | noticed that 
he can hear our car horn from as much 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
for DEAF CHILDREN 


D,. Mildved A. Groht 


An experienced teacher of the deaf 
tells how classroom procedures can 
give natural language to deaf chil- 
dren... Well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and examples of childrens’ 
work. 


Published in 1958 
$5.70 — postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St. N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


as fifteen feet away, and he also hears 
me call him, “Hi!” “Ho!” “John!” from 
a distance of ten inches. He hears a 
whistle three or four feet away. This has 
all come about gradually through prac- 
tice, and since he has heard these 
sounds, he has become more interested 
in his earphones. He did not care for 
them at all when we first got them last 
spring, and did not want to put them on. 
Now he asks for them. I have noticed 
that these requests to wear the earphones 
often come at a time when there is a 
picture on TV that has attracted his 
interest. 

We feel very encouraged by John’s 
progress. 


Mrs. W.S. K., ALABAMA 


You are right in saying parents need 
to read, Mrs. K. When they have sug- 
gestions in printed form, and_ study 
them, they retain what they have learned. 

I know you are proud at John’s good 
behavior in the doctor’s office and in 
the barbershop. I often wish parents 


(Continued from page 33) 
ing secretary of the 22 affiliate members 
of the Parents’ Group whose children 
attend the public day class at Line Ave. 
School. The parents meet regularly to 
discuss individual problems and are 
interested in an expanded program in 
parent training by the Section. 


Parents’ Workshop for the Deaf, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

The 49 members of this, the first affili- 
ate group in the Parents’ Section, are 
represented on the Governing Board by 
Mr. George Vernich, who is also presi- 
dent of the group. The Workshop is 
particularly interested in a program of 
teacher recruitment. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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would understand that a young deaf 
child must be shown what is expected 
of him and prepared for what is to hap- 
pen. I have known of any number of 
cases where it took three persons to hold 
-a small deaf child down while he had a 
hair cut, whereas if the child had been 
taken to the barber shop several times 
and had been allowed to see other per- 
sons, including his own father, have hair 
cuts, he would not be so frightened at 
the experience. It is the same with the 
dentist’s office and the doctor’s. Let the 
deaf child visit the offices several times 
without having anything done to him. 
Let him make friends with the dentist 
and the doctor; then everything will be 
much easier. There is no point in doing 
things by foree that you can do by ex- 
planation and understanding. 


First Visit to a School for the Deaf 
Maureen is two years old. Her mother 
is teaching her at home. This is the 
family’s first contact with deafness. 
Maureen thoroughly enjoys the rhythm 
games, “Follow the Leader,” “London 


Bridge,” “Ring Around a Rosy.” Once 
we get started on one of them, Maureen 
is so interested it is hard to stop. She 
wants to go on and on. 

She enjoys the blowing games, too, 
and likes to blow out matches, blow bits 
of paper, and blow the propeller on her 
plastic airplane. She likes to have me 
hold her in my arms in, front of a mir- 
ror and blow her hair,‘then she blows 
my hair and laughs to see it fly around. 

I have found that If I talk to her about 
common objects around the house, in 
the natural course of using them, she 
learns to lipread their names quite easily. 
Every day, for instance, when [ turn on 
the water over the kitchen sink, | say, 
“Water, water,” and talk about the water 
in several different sentences: “The wa- 
ter is warm. The water is cold. Turn on 
the water. Turn off the water. Do you 
want a drink of water?” 

Last week we started to visit schools. 
Our first visit was to Clarke School in 
Northampton, Mass. It was the very 
first time I had ever seen a school for 
the deaf, and I was amazed at the won- 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


For detailed information please write Mrs. 
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GOAL FOR THE PARENT 


That parents know and understand their child’s 
handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 


borhood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 


That every child who leaves Sun- 
shine Cottage will be the type of 
person others want to be around. 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
reading will be adequate to keep 
him at ease at all times. That 
throughout his years in the school, 
he will not only grow in knowledge 
but develop a_ well-rounded _ per- 
sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 
the community. 


Walter Stuck, 


Administrator 
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Albuquerque 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Ave. 
Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 

3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dallas 4 (Texas) 
4222 Lemmon Avenue 


Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 
615 Locust Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Greenville (S. C.) 


General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 


New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 


race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE POTTER 
567 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 


Chicago 

MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 

Phone: 6-5356 


12 


TEACHERS 


| 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
HEARING SOCIETIES 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
108 Hollister Bldg. 
Long Island (New York) 

First Street, Mineola 


(Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 26 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 


165 Elk Place 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Portland 3 (Maine) 
723-A Congress St. 


5 (Oregon) 


111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

MISS HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

MRS. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 


OF LIPREADING 


Phone: 72-1174 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 
1120 S. Parton St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


~~ Bend 1 (Indiana) 
11-W. Colfax Avenue 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


ashington 9 (D. 
1934 Calvert hg N.V 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 
Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philalelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 


95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J, 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., West 

Phone: FI 2851 
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derful work that goes on inside the 
school. I could hardly believe my eyes 
and ears when little children of seven 
read from their books, not just single 
words or one sentence, but a whole list 
of different sentences: | had never heard 
a deaf child talk, but I had no trouble 
whatever understanding those little chil- 
dren. If my daughter can go to school 
and do as well as those children, I shall 
be very happy. 

I also expected to see lots of sad leok- 
ing children, lonesome for home, but 
they all had smiles on their faces and 
seemed very happy. Lots of them seemed 
to be bubbling over with personality. 


Mrs. R. M., New 


Yes, Mrs. M, the first visit to a school 
for the deaf is often a surprise. There is 
no happier or friendlier place than a 
school for little deaf children. There 
are differences in schools and in methods 
of teaching, but the children themselves, 
as a rule, are happy to be where they 
are, and are very friendly to visitors. 


(Continued from page 18) 


tree,” the illustration shows a boy climb- 
ing atree. There is no bird in the tree, 
no rabbit nibbling the grass at the foot 
of the tree to distract the children. 
“Stick men” or “pin men” are particu- 
larly easy to draw, and enable the teach- 
er to illustrate her own stories which 
she can compose to suit the vocabulary 
requirements of the class. 

Usually no more than one new word 
is.presented in a story. In presenting | 
the new word, the teacher’s aim is to_ 
establish its meaning as quickly as pos- * 
sible, without causing the children to 
lose the sequence of the story. The 
teacher uses her ingenuity her 
knowledge of the children in the class 
to foresee possible difficulties in the 
comprehension of the new word. 

The new word will be repeated during 
the following days as the opportunity 
arises. It may also be repeated in other 
stories and in varying situations. 


Lit ractice 
Li; pondin 
P 


Mae T. Fisher 


Lipreading practice for adults 
and teenagers made interesting 


with new exercises and stories. 


$1.70 — postpaid 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


EpUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND THE DEAF CHILD 


A. W. G. EWING, EDITOR 


A report on the research directed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England from 
1952 to 1958. 


Profusely illustrated with charts and 
graphs. 


$6.20—post paid 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 


to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
laryngectomy, 
articulatory defects, 


sia, cleft 
Stuttering, 
voice disorders — children 


adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice: 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 


Director 


Helen S. 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


palate, 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


Lane, Ph.D., 


and 


NEW: 


THE TEN THOUSANDTH ENROLLEE 
in the John Tracy Correspondence Course is 
a two-year-old Canadian boy, Robert James 
V. Stewart, of Montreal. Since he was en- 
rolled on the first of October, over 150 addi- 
tional families have started the course. About 
1400 families are currently using the lessons. 
Since the John Tracy Clinic opened in Los 
Angeles in 1942, the course has been sent to 
54 different countries and has been translated 
officially into eight other languages—Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, Serbian, 
Croation, Portuguese and Spanish. Other 
individual translations have been made_ in 
French, German, Chinese, Japanese and a 
Hindu dialect. 

The course is an outgrowth of a course 
of lessons for parents of preschool deaf chil- 
dren originated in 1919 by the late Mr. John 
D. Wright, founder of the Wright Oral School 
in New York City. Mrs. Harriet Montague, 
then Harriet Andrews, had charge of the 
course at the Wright School for five years. 
Mr. Wright offered the course to Mrs. Tracy 
in 1942 when she opened the clinic, and Mrs. 
Montague was asked to again take charge 
of the course. At that time it was revised and 
brought up to date, and was revised again in 
1950. In its present form it covers a year’s 
work with a preschool deaf child, providing 
a program that parents can use at home to 
prepare the child for school. It is mailed in 
12 installments, and the parents make regular 
progress reports. All reports receive personal 
answers. 


A GRADUATE CURRICULUM leading to 
a master’s degree in audiology and speech has 
been announced by the division of Audiology 
and Speech of the School of Medicine of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Mem- 
bers of the faculty in this division of the 
medical school are also members of the staff 
of the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 
Center. Training fellowships, including a 
stipend of $1200 to $1600 for 12 months, plus 
full tuition costs at Vanderbilt University, 
are available. Inquiries and applications 
should be directed to Freeman McConnell, di- 
rector, or Forrest Hull, coordinator of student 
training, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center, 19th Avenue South at Edgehill, 
Nashville 12. 
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OTES 


THE AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
moved the first of this month to its new loca- 
tion at 919 18th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
The society also announced a 16 mm color 
film depicting the vocational rehabilitation of 
the hard of hearing is in production and will 
be ready for previewing at the annual confer- 
ence to be held at Miami Beach this June. 


REHABILITATION LITERATURE, 
lication of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, has been expanded and 
will appear in a new format with additional 
features. The abstracts of current publica- 
tions will be retained. New will be review 
articles by authorities in different phases of 
rehabilitation activities, book reviews, digests 
of selected significant articles and a section 
for comments. 


A SERIES OF SIX weekly talks for parents 
or other relatives of deaf children under six 
years of age, sponsored by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Hearing Conservation and Rehabili- 
tation of the Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, is given semi-annually. The 
meetings this fall were held Oct. 22-Dec. 3. 
Speakers for the series are physicians, teachers 
and technicians. This is the third year that 
the talks have been given. Admission is by 
referral only, from the family otologist, pedia- 
trician, public health department or speech 
and hearing clinic where the child is known. 


THE DIAGNOSIS and education of aphasic 
children in California and an interest in their 
welfare is being promoted by the recently 
organized Society for Early Childhood Aphasia. 
Chairman of the group is Mr. Hank D. Weiss 
Walnut Creek. 


MARI PAGENSTECHER, whose mother, 
Mrs. C. A. Pagenstecher, told about her daugh- 
ters’ deafness in an article, “My Daughter’s 
Deafness,” in The Saturday Evening Post, is 
now a pupil in a public school for hearing 
children in McAllen, Tex. Mari, who attended 
Sunshine Cottage for four years, is getting 
A’s and B’s in her studies, and recently won 
a spelling contest in her grade room. She is 
also a member of a Brownie Troop and takes 
dancing lessons. 
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Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
‘ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 

ume Control Telephone for 

your home or office, just call 

your local Bell Telephone Busi- 

ness Office. 


CAPTIONED FILMS for the deaf are about 
to become a reality at last. Under Public Law 
85-905, passed by the 85th Congress in Sep- 
tember, the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare will administer the pro- 
gram which will include the selection caption- 
ing, and distribution of films. Preliminary 
work is now under way, and it is hoped that 
the program will be in operation in late spring 
or early summer. 


DR. DONALD A. HARRINGTON has been 
appointed to the newly created post of Special- 
ist in Speech and Hearing in the Office of 
Education of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Dr. Harrington will 
assume the duties of his new post in Wash- 
ington the first of February. His work will 
be concerned with the school programs for 
children and young people having impaired 
speech and hearing. He will be a member 
of the Section ‘on Exceptional Children and 
Youth, headed by Dr. Romaine Mackie. 
Before his appointment, Dr. Harrington had 
been serving as director of training for speech 
and hearing therapists at the University of 
Florida. Prior to that he was head of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959-60. Primary, Inter- 
mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms, 
State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 
Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Port!and. 


Supervising Teacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 799, Portland, Maine. 


WANTED: Assi in Correspondence Course De- 
partment, John Tracy Clinic. Essential requirements: 
knowledge of the deaf; abil'ty to write good letters 
rapidly; definite interest in people; unsentimental 
desire to help. Candidate may receive training to 
teach the deaf while working. Salary commensurate 
with ability and experience. Address Correspondence 
Course Department, John Tracy Clinic, 806 West 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker avail- 
able. Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clack- 
amas Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


WANTED: Supervising teacher with M.A. for Pri- 
mary Department, salary $5628 to $7680. Speech 
teacher for the deaf with a baccalaureate degree, 
salary $4140 to $6072. Salaries based on experi- 
ence and training. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45 Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Paterson, New Jersey, Public Schools need teacher 
of deaf, oral method, primary level, day school 
Program, immediate opening. Excellent working 
conditions. Good salary scale. Write: Dr. Michael 
Gioia, Superintendent of Schools, City Hall Annex, 
Paterson 1, N. 


WANTED orally trained teacher to privately in- 
struct elementary school deaf children on West 
Coast, September 1959. Salary and equipment 
comparable to best schools. Box D-B, Volta Review. 


TWO Primary teachers for small, private oral 


school. One is needed February Ist and the other 
in Sept. 1959. Apply: Mary K. Van Wyk, Ft. 
Lauderdale Oral School, 930 S. E. 9th St., Ft. 


Lauderdale, Fla. 


ing to teach the deaf. Apply to Superintendent, Iowa 
School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.70, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


WANTED: Teacher of the deaf to tutor private stu- 
dent in California. Would be required to live in 
country, ranch residence. Moderate climate. Box J-C, 
Volta Review. 

Oral teachers, nursery and primary. Must have de- 
gree. An excellent opportunity in an oral school. 
High salary. State Retirement and Social Security. 
New equip and building. Small classes. Progres- 
sive Program. Write: W. L. Allen, State Department 
of Education, Office of Deaf Education, 312 West 
Midwest, Casper, Wyoming. 


Opportunity in Canada: Montreal Oral School for 
the Deaf has opening for qualifi experienced 
teacher for September, 1959. Reply to Mrs. E. J. 
Little, 2370 Lockhart Ave., Montreal 16, Que. 


Oral teachers now and for September 1959, in a 
school having excellent equipment and requiring 
minimum extra-curricular duties; salary scale $440 
to $600 per month depending upon qualifications 
and years of experience. Lutheran Church affiliation 
not required. Address J. A. Klein, Executive Di- 
rector, Lutheran School for the Deaf, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 


WANTED: Housemother for August, 1959, or 
earlier to take charge of girls’ dormitory. 75 girls 
age 4-20. Staff of 6 counsellors. Live in dormitory— 
private room and bath, and meals $35.00 per month. 
Salary open (not less than $4,800 per year), eleven 
weeks off in summer. Sick leave. Retirement plan. 
Social Security. Excellent facilities. Very best cli- 
mate. Qualifications—not less than 5 years working 
with deaf children. Age 30-45. High School grad- 
uation. Use sign language and finger speliing. 
Normal hearing. Good health. For additional in- 
formation write to: Superintendent, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, 1060 Cerrillos Road, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


Immediate need for a qualified oral deaf teacher of 
primary grades in a regular grade building which 
includes classes for the physically handicapped. 
Excellent working conditions. Near metropolitan 
Detroit. Apply to Dr. W. T. Carroll, Director of 
Personnel, Dearborn Public Schools, 5757 Neckel, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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i Middle Division. Must have Masters Degree and train- 


NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


THE MOST POWERFUL WEARABLE 
HEARING AID IN EXISTENCE 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable hearing aid so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. Frequency response is FLAT 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SPEECH RANGE. 
The W-1 is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY’ MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid — or 
WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used 
as an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. ‘ 


ANNOUNCING 


“/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 


that system for use with the new WARREN MODEL W-1 WEARABLE HEARING AID UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels, 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch p 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


for a ¢ ch | such as an auditorium, 


The new WARREN ‘FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


ILL 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. University vicrofilas 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 313 N. Pirst st. 
Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- 
Aun Arbor, wichigan 


class matter. 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


All the happy sounds are yours to hear 
—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
e long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222’, write: 
Dept. MV-19, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


$0 N 070 N zm Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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